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ONE SHILLING 


Redundant workers 
plan factory take-over 


Jan Dougall writes: Workers at three 
General Electric and English Electric 
Company factories on Merseyside—at 
Napiers and the East Lancs Road in 
Fazackerley, and at Netherton—will 
occupy the plants and run them them- 
selves from September 19 unless the 
management withdraw their proposals to 
close Napiers and redundancy plans for 
the other two plants. 


This dramatic decision was made at a 
meeting of the Action Committee from 
all three plants on Monday, August 25. 
It is the intention of the workers to walk 
in to the factories on September 19 and 
assume responsibility for production and 
administration. Various committees are 
now being set up to ensure immediate 
smooth running of the plants. 


This action followed sit-ins at the three 
factories on August 21 in protest against 
the management’s refusal to implement 
a ban on overtime. This ban was request- 
ed by the workers as a means of off- 
setting at least some of the 3,000 
redundancies in the Merseyside area 
announced by GEC-EE. 


Agreement was soon reached at Napiers 
and Netherton, but at the EE factory at 
East Lancs Road, the management at 
first refused to agree to the ban, eventu- 
ally conceding to the workers’ demands 
only after several hours of occupation. 


The Institute of Workers Control, based 
in Nottingham, has offered advice and 
facilities to the Action Committee, which 
have been accepted. The IWC, which 
has been working in this field for years, 
is at present preparing the ground for 
the intended workers’ factories by 
examining the company books and profits 
of AEI, GEC, and EE. It will also help 
s the production of leaflets, pamphlets, 
etc. 


The 3,000 Merseyside workers (out of 
4,300 men affected by the GEC-EE an- 
nouncement) are formally within a “ re- 
development area”. That is, within an 
area that already has a higher level of 
unemployment than average. Merseyside 
has 26,000 unemployed, representing 
3.9% of the working population. 


However, the ease with which private 
enterprise can make this sort of redund- 
ancy decision makes nonsense of the 
Labour Party’s re-development pro- 
gramme—the re-structuring of industry 
so that imbalances between labour 
shortages and over-manning are reduced, 
leading eventually to a more productive 
economy with more money, and greater 
security, for all. 


The Action Committee are trying to 
draw attention to their problem in a 
number of conventional ways. A spokes- 
man told me on Tuesday that they plan 
to lobby the Trades Union Congress 
through the Trades Council and other 
unions in the Merseyside area. They also 
want a meeting with Barbara Castle, and 
plan to lobby both the Minister and the 
TUC at the Portsmouth Conference in 
September, before the take-over is 
scheduled to take place. 


Re-deployment 


The main union involved is the Amalga- 
mated Union of Engineers and Foundry 
Workers (AEF), which has 75% of the 
workers at Netherton and Napiers. The 
East Lanes Road factory employs many 
clerical workers, and the Transport and 
General Workers Union is involved. The 
Merseyside Committee of the AEF has 
stated that it will support the Action 
Committee in their efforts to keep the 


Napiers plant open, and to preserve the 
existing jobs in the other two plants. 


Results of Labour’s re-deployment pro- 
gramme to date are not impressive. With 
most of industry remaining in the hands 
of private enterprise, willing co-operation 
(admittedly) with the Department of 
Employment and Productivity has led 
to unsatisfactory deals for the _ Te- 
dundant, with all the gains going straight 
into the pockets of directors and share- 
holders—a predictable outcome. 


In 1968, the Redundancy Payments 
Scheme paid out an average of £230 to 
each of 264,000 men, who additionally 
qualified for an earnings-related unem- 
ployment benefit. This must be seen as 
approximately ten weeks pay in return 
for a loss of livelihood. 


In February 1968, GEC announced the 
forthcoming closure of, its Woolwich 
factory, and today at least 200 of the 
5,000 staff are still drawing special 
unemployment benefit—and this in 
London, where skilled manpower is more 
readily absorbed than other areas. 


Both the 1964 and 1966 Labour election 
manifestos promised to provide publicly- 
owned industries specifically to employ 
the victims of private enterprise, produc- 
ing goods for the under-developed coun- 
tries of the world—a predictable element 
in any Labour Party manifesto and, 
predictably, now forgotten. 


The merger of GEC-EE, which was not 
comsidered of sufficient gravity to place 
before the Monopolies Commission, is 
now seen to be a capitalist’s dream, with 
profits coming before people. The 
monopoly was in accordance with the 
accountant’s obsession for “continued 
expansion and increased growth ”’—a, 
phrase of obvious Freudian significance. 


There are two aspects of this closure 
which are disturbing. First, that GEC-EE 
is an ultra-modern manufacturing indus- 
try — electrical engineering — whose 
workers’ skills, geared to the times, are 
pelts wasted in the name of profita- 
ity. ' 


Second, that they are in a re-develop- 
ment area, closures within whose 
boundaries should surely only be carried 
out with the approval of an economic 
planning council, that is, after alterna- 
tive employment has been found for all 
the men involved. 


Planning 


Such an economic planning council 
should also be concerned with running 
down military technology and re-deploy- 
ing workers into more humane fields, 
such as the Labour Manifesto set out, 
like producing materials for under-de- 
veloped countries. But that is not a prob- 
lem of private enterprise, and it is a 
problem ‘that the Labour Party ha 

chosen to ignore. : 


It is extremely doubtful whether con- 
ventional methods of protest can achieve 
the workers’ demands without these 
being whittled down by the combined, 
gentle persuasion of management and 
Ministry spokesmen. 


The quiet resolution of the Merseyside 
workers to make a stand against “ Capi- 
talism with the inhuman face”, and to 
knuckle down to the serious business of 
running industry without too much con- 
cern for shareholders’ dividends, is one 
of the most encouraging and mature 
decisions to be taken by British workers 
for many years. 


South-West Africa: 5 get life jail 


Roger Moody writes: Last week’s life 
sentences on five Ovambo tribesmen in 
South-West Africa (and an 18 year sent- 
ence on one other) spotlight once again 
the courage—and aspirations—of the 
South-West Africa People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO) and the total powerlessness of 
the United Nations. 


The tribesmen were all found guilty 
of conspiring to overthrow the South- 
West African administration “ by force.” 
They denied the charges, although mem- 
bership of SWAPO in itself pledges 
commitment to freeing the territory ‘“ by 
armed struggle.” According to Adam 
Hopkins (Sunday Times, August 24) all 
six men were members of the organisa- 
tion. 


There are now at least 40 SWAPO mem- 
bers in prison under the South African 
Terrorism Act, or the Suppression of 
Communism Act. Thirty-five South-West 


Africans (or Namibians) were sentenced 
in Pretoria in January 1968. 


During that trial one of the accused, 
Toivo Herman ja Toivo, movingly sum- 
med up the SWAPO case against South 
Africa in these words: 


“We do not now, and will not in the 
.future, recognise your (South Africa’s) 
right to govern us; to make laws for 
us in which we had no say; to treat 
our country as if it were your 
property, and us as if you were our 
masters... 


“Your government undertook a very 
special responsibility when it was 
awarded the mandate over us after the 
First World War. It assumed a sacred 
trust to guide us towards independence 
... We believe that South Africa has 
abused that trust because of its belief 
in racial supremacy and apartheid.” 


South Africa acquired a mandate over 


South-West Africa after the First World 
War, on behalf of the League of Nations. 
In 1933, the Republic began campaigning 
for incorporation of the territory as its 
own fifth province. This was resisted 
by other nations, and when the United 
Nations Trusteeship system succeeded 
the old League of Nations’ Mandate, 
South Africa refused to accept the new 
arrangement. 


Namibian independence 


For 23 years, South Africa engaged the 
United Nations in juridical battles 
through the International Court of 
Justice in The Hague, until in 1966, the 
UN General Assembly ended South 
Africa’s right to administer South West 
Africa. An 1l-nation Council.was set.up 


to arrange for the transfer of the 
Administration, to bring about independ- 
ence in 1968. 


At the same time, two unanimous resolu- 
tions in the Security Council condemned 
the terrorist trials and called on South 
Africa to release the convicted men. 


In March 1968, the 11-nation Council 
announced that it would enter South- 
West Africa (renamed Namibia in June) 
and that Constantin Stavropoulos, who 
had been appointed UN administrator, 
would remain there to arrange the new 
administration. The South African 
government retorted that no aircraft 
carrying UN officials would be permitted 
to land. The attempt was called off. 


On August 12 this year, the Security 
Council once again set a deadline— 
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IAN DOUGALL writes on the future role of British armed forces 


Making sense of the military 


British Arms and Strategy, 1970-80, by 
Neville Brown. (Royal United Service 
Institution, 15s.) 


The factual content of this study cover-s 
ing British military obligations, manning 
and equipment has been extracted, 
abridged, and appears below. 


The author of the study is a defence 
correspondent on two periodicals, and 
lectures on International Politics at the 
University of Birmingham. While one is 
tempted to accept the factual content 
of his study, it is apparent that it is 
significantly incomplete in the fields of 
British thermonuclear weaponry and 
so-called “secret” defence treaties (see 
below). 


According to the author, Britain pos- 
sesses the largest nuclear. strike-force in 
Western Europe, yet we are told virtually 
nothing about it. If the above informa- 
tion was unavailable, the author should 
have said so. As it is, crucial blank spots 
give the book an amateurish image. 


' British Arms and Strategy, 1970-80, is a 
book to be judged on content rather 
than style, and there are two basic 
premises, intended to validate the 
stentorian crystal-gazing which forms the 
bulk of this content, which I find totally 
unacceptable. First is the author’s view: 


“. . . that all necessary steps should 
be taken to preserve a modest but 
effective and indigenous nuclear strike 
force in Europe unless and until both 
the super-powers are prepared to cut 
back their own strategic forces— 
defensive (i.e. anti-aircraft and anti- 
missile) as well as offensive. For no 
attempts to halt the arms race will 
bring long-term benefit to mankind as 
a whole unless they involve each and 
every nation state setting a limit on 
its own security in the narrow military 
sense.” 


This statement is_ self-contradictory, 
because Western Europe at this moment 
does not possess an indigenous nuclear 
strike foree which, in militarist eyes, 
is of sufficient strength to attack the 
Soviet Union. Reliance is still placed on 
US technology for vital items, and the 
bulk of the book, in fact, can be said to 
form what is intended to be a persua- 
sive argument to change this state of 
affairs. 

It is not a question of “preserving” 
such a force, but of creating one. There- 
fore the second sentence, a bowdlerised 
humanitarian angle, is manifestly false 
—because the halt in'the arms race is 
implied as the responsibility of others 
(everyone else but us): exactly the 
sentiment, carried into the realms of 
practice, which is directly responsible for 
the continued escalation of the arms 
race by all advanced industrialised 
countries in the world. 


‘Violent world’ 


The second premise is that “all 
prognoses about Britain’s strategy have 
to be set within the context of an in- 
creasingly violent and unstable world.” 
The author sees invasion, war, and 
treachery wherever he casts his eye. The 
USA and USSR may combine to wipe out 
China before it is too late. “ Threats” 
tome from such diverse locations as 
Latin America and Afro-Asia. 


Libya, the Arab peninsula sheikdoms, 
the Portugese and Spanish colonies, 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Australia are 
all candidates for USSR interference to 
eradicate Western imperialist influence, 
and this could lead to “a powerful back- 
lash of hostility towards, and contempt 
for, everything Afro-Asian.” 


The validity of this sweeping statement 
must be open to doubt in the most 
pragmatic circles. Both premises illus- 
trate the military mind at work: a 
distorted world of ever-increasing sus- 
picion, mutual distrust, accelerating 
hostility, galloping contempt. 

The militarist, having threatened the 
reader’s security to such an extent that 
further progress through the book may 
well be interrupted for the drawing of 
curtains and the locking of doors, is then 
able to announce that the only solution 
to this snowballing threat to our security 


from, well, er, somebody’s out there, 
fellas!—is in building up a viable 
political and military community in 


Western Europe. 


This will mean strategic independence. 
Which should entail conscription to 
ease the burden on our old GNP. Which 
would entail an ability to withstand any 
Soviet nuclear or non-nuclear threat 
without reliance on Uncle Sam. Which 
will mean a vast expansion in Western 
European military technology. Which 
will mean more money for defence 
correspondents, more servicemen, more 
military industry, more profits. Which is 
precisely what this poisonous volume is 
all about. 


Future military strategy, then, being 
based on these two basic premises— 
which are doubtful or invalidating 
depending on the reader’s degree of 
enlightenment—should at least hold its 
own as academic speculation, but it 
could easily be mistaken for an 
agglomeration of fortuitous hypotheses 
inspired by a drunken game of Scrabble. 


The book, nevertheless, is instrumental 
in illustrating very precisely the percep- 
tion of the forces which are arraigned 
against a future peaceful world. 


Social change is important only insofar 


British military obligations 


I. The Anglo-Malaysian Defence 
Agreement. This 1957 pact is to be 
modified, but not scrapped. It com- 
mits Britain to preserve the external 
security only of Malaysia and 
Singapore. 

In January 1968 (when the with- 
drawal of British forces from these 
areas was announced in Parliament), 
the Prime Minister declared that 
Britain was willing, in principle, to 
help Malaysia and Singapore establish 
a joint air defence network. The 
British jungle warfare school at 
Johore remains as a multinational 
enterprise with a non-British com- 
mandant. 


It is hoped to send two home-based 
infantry battalions plus several units 
from Hong Kong to the school each 
year. Small but taetically balanced 
naval task forces are to visit the area 
ence or twice a year to exercise with 
ANZAC naval forces that will be 
placed in Malaysia and Singapore 
after the British withdrawal in 1971. 


2. The Indian Ocean air staging posts 
of Masirah, Gan, and Mahe in the 
Seychelles remain operational, as 
dees the fleet telecommunications 
centre in Mauritius. 


3. Britain is to remain a member of 
SEATO. It is considered “likely ” 
that Britain would consider the 
despatch of “at least token forces ” 
to SEATO in the event of military 
emergency in a SEATO country. 


4, Britain has further obligations to 
fulfil in the following areas: Hong 
Kong, the Federation of Arab 
Emirates, the Caribbean, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Libya, South Korea— 
where, along with 15 other armistice 
signatories, Britain would be “ united 
and prompt to resist ” any aggression 
against South Korea. 


5. Article 5 of the NATO treaty 
states that “the Parties agree that an 
armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against 


them all.” Thus Britain is committed 
to go to war to defend the territory 
of any of the signatories. 


It is considered “ likely ” that Britain 
would offer armed support in the 
face of Soviet intervention in 
Rumania, and since in this event 
Yugoslavia might go to her aid, to 
defend that country as well. Willi 
Brandt considered that Albania should 
be included in this context. Dean 
Rusk added Austria to the list. 


A joint NATO communique issued in 
November 1968 said that since NATO 
countries “could not remain in- 
different to any development which 
endangers their security . .. any 
Soviet intervention directly or in- 
directly affecting the situation in the 
Mediterranean would create an inter- 
national crisis with grave conse- 
quences.” 


6. All the British Polaris  sub- 
marines, and 40-plus RAF V-bombers 
will be made available for inclusion 
in a NATO multilateral force .. . 
“except where HMG may decide that 
supreme natienal interests are at 
stake, these forces will be used for 


the international defence of the 
Western Alliance in all cireum- 
stances ”. 


MANNING AND 
EQUIPMENT 


(This list is, by necessity, incomplete, 
but includes all the recorded items 
which are capable of being used, with- 
out prior warning against alien civil- 
ians). 

NUCLEAR: The largest thermonu- 
clear strike ferce in Western Europe. 
MISSILES: Blowpipe; Rapier; Tiger- 
cat; Bloodhound 2; Thunderbird 2; 
Hawk (US); Vigilant. 


RAF: 50 Vulcan 11 V bombers; 65 


Buceaneer Mk 11; 80 Harrier VTOL’s; 
Spey Phantoms to be replaced after 
1974 by Jaguar aireraft; short-range, 
120 Phantom F-4Ms; 30 Phantom 
F-4Ks; Nimrod maritime reconnais- 
sance planes; C-5 Galaxy giant trans- 
ports. 

ARMY: 46 British battalions plus 4 
Ghurka; 27 regiments of Royal 
Artillery; 18 Royal Armoured Corps 
regiments; Territorials and Army 
Volunteer Reserve (56,000 men); 
250,000 Servicemen will be stationed 
in Britain by mid-70s, a fair propor- 
tion of which could be deployed to 
aid the 100,000 civil police “ under 
certain circumstances ”. 


There is a Regular Reserve of 40,000; 
an Army General Reserve of 170,000, 
to be re-styled Long Term Reserve in 
1975, composed of men who joined 
the Regular Army after 1964, who 
will remain liable for mobilisation 
until they reach age 45—this force 
will grow to 200,000 


NAVY: Reduction to 80,000 men by 
1975; 7 Polaris submarines by 1972; 
Westiand Wasp helicopters, equipped 
with homing torpedoes or light 
tactical missiles to be carried on all 
larger ships; the Sea King helicopter, 
for surveillance or as a tactical assault 
vehicle; Tiger class cruisers to be 
eonverted to carry these and VTOLs; 
Sea Slug missiles to be replaced by 
the Sea Dart; 4 Marine Commando; an 
Amphibious Warfare Squadron with 
command ships “Bulwark” and 
“ Albion” plus assault ships; a Royal 
Fleet Reserve of 3,500 men; a 
Volunteer Reserve of 10,000 men. 


QUEENS ORDER 1, signed by the 
Secretary of Defence, can mobilise 
the Territoriais and Army Volunteer 
Reserve, Regular Reserve Sections A 
and D1. 


QUEENS ORDER 2, can mobilise all 
reservists in time of ‘“ imminent 
national danger or great emergency ”. 
Home defence is among the duties 
foreseen for all such categories. 


as it affects the implementation of long- 
term military policy. The British people 
are constantly interfering in military 
plans by becoming increasingly recusant 
and hedonistic. Young men with long 
hair do not contemplate the Services as 
a career because their fear of a short- 
back-and-sides is greater than their 
pangs of hunger and their discomfiture 
beneath a roof of starry sky. However: 


“ . . there are good reasons for 
believing that the country will not 
lapse into complete negativism as far 
as its world outlook is concerned. One 
is that, as yet, only a tiny fraction of 
what may be called politically articu- 
late opinion is in favour of it. 


“Indeed, some of those who were 
keenest to condemn, in general terms, 
the alleged perpetuation of ‘ Kipling- 
esque delusions’ were, and still are, 
among the most vocal in demanding 
decisive British action in regard to 
Vietnam, Rhodesia, Biafra, the Sinai 
and other particular issues; and quite 
often by decisive action they have 
meant armed force.” 


Public ‘confusion’ 


Secret research at Porton Down accounts 
for 15-20% of its total work. The milita- 
rist sees good reasons for the situation 
remaining as it stands. For while an 
open institution would make it publicly 
accountable, “the abandonment of 
secrecy would make it more difficult for 
any British government to commence 
work on offensive micro-biological tech- 
niques.” 


The public’s “ current confusion of mind 
about the purpose of the Services in 
peace time constitutes \a powerful dis- 
couragement” to recruiting. There has 
been a “a disturbing drop” in recruit- 
ment, but happily, “the overall picture 
is not, of course, one of total gloom.” 


Of course not. The main reason why men 
have always voluntarily surrendered 
their lives to the military is because it 
is the only way they can achieve a 
semblance of financial immunity and 
gain the psychological security that 
comes with institutionalisation. 


Thus lower-ranks recruitment is heaviest 
among the economically and emotionally 
deprived from the areas of high unem- 
ployment, orphanages, slum conurba- 
tions, broken homes. By 1974, the in- 
creasing size of the adolescent popula- 
tion, assuming the continuation of 
present unemployment trends, should 
result in an increase in recruitment. 


“ Negative factors ” include the “ social, 
educational and economic opportunities 
available in civilian life” and ‘“ youth’s 
impatience with any constraints on its 
dress”, not ‘to mention the “inchoate 
and unstable nature of its social and 
political attitudes”. . 

The sexual emancipation of women is 
also regarded with horror, since wives, 
no longer condemned to traditional sub- 
jection, can now influence the decision as 
to whether a family life is going to be 
uprooted by the foreign postings entailed 
by enlisting. There is also a “misguided” 
belief that Service discipline leads to a 
social division between different ranks. 
(Between officers and men, perhaps?) 


Training areas 


There are only 150 square miles of 
Britain available for track vehicle exer- 
cises, and 500 square miles available for 
other Army training. 


The Dartmoor Preservation Society are 
fighting the renewal of the Army’s 
licence on that area, which expires in 
1970. The use of Salisbury Plain has also 
been contested. Action has also been 
taken against the military use of 
Lulworth Cove and other beauty spots. 
The only major training area for track 
vehicles at which protest is not recorded 
is the remaining one, at Redesdale. The 
Army are looking for further ground 
in Northumberland and Durham. 
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DAVID McREYNOLDS replies 


to Alan Sophrin on 


the US anti-war movement 


IN THE BELLY 
OF THE WHALE 


I’ve just read Alan Sophrin on “The 
Tragic Saga of the American Anti-War 
Movement” in Peace News (August 1). 
I am always grateful to Peace News for 
running things that are provocative and 
make us think, rather than following a 
predictable party line. There is also 
more than a little truth in what Sophrin 
has written, but not much more than a 
little. 


First, the saga of the American anti-war 
movement did not begin in 1965 but 
several years before that. I organised 
one of the first demonstrations against 
the war back in 1962 or 1963, and even 
before Adlai Stevenson’s death I had 
taken part in an effort to persuade him 
to resign his post as Ambassador to the 
United Nations in order to lead the 
American public against the war. 


The saga of Vietnam began in any case 
with Eisenhower, and not with Johnson, 
and was escalated initially by President 
Kennedy. Vietnam was already a signifi- 
cant issue in American political life in 
1964—significant at least on _ the 
American Left. One of the reasons that 
a great many people voted for Johnson 
was the assumption that he would get 
us out of Vietnam. 


The American peace movement did not 
really begin by calling the war 
“criminal”. Even someone in my own 
position, a figure within the pacifist 
movement who has nothing much to lose 
by extreme statements, refrained from 
calling for the resignation of Johnson 
until November of 1965, when the war 
had been greatly escalated. And even 
then I tossed off the impeachment idea 
(see Peace News, September 9, 1966) 
rather casually and did not start working 
on it until 1966. (Nothing ever came of 
that notion incidentally.) 


I cite this small bit of' personal history 
because Sophrin charges that, by stating 
that the war was foolish and insane and 
criminal, we had placed the President in 
an impossible political position, requiring 
him to continue the war rather than to 
admit his mistake. My point is that, with 
the exception of a very small handful on 
the extreme Left, the really bitter 
attacks on Johnson and the policy did 
not begin until it was abundantly clear 
that no appeal to reason was going to 
move the White House. 


Sense of despair 


I could go over a great deal of history on 
this—acecounts of people that I would 
meet at one debate who would be 
defending US policy and in the next 
debate, six months later, would be on my 
side. People like Professor Hans Morgen- 
thau, one of the leading Cold War 
theoreticians, who became finally one of 
the major antagonists of government 
policy,, or someone such as George 
Kennan who, only a year after he had 
told Americans not to criticise their 
political leadership because it was in a 
ticklish situation, came out with a raging 
attack on our policy. 


What I don’t think readers in England 
will get from Sophrin’s article is the 
terrible sense of despair that swept 
through the politically responsible 
elements of the liberal and radical 
community as they realised rather in- 
eredulously that the US government 
was set on a course that was truly 
insane and was headed towards war with 
China. I do not think that the judgment 
of history is going to reverse that 
opinion. 

I am not talking about the handful of 
teenage enthusiasts who can be found 
for any cause and who will always 


overstate it, but I am thinking about 
men who are normally cautious and 
responsible and who moved against the 
government with enormous reluctance. 
Fulbright, of course, comes to mind, a 
man who voted for the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution without hesitation and who 
later became the leading spokesman 
within the United States Senate for cut- 
ting down the power of his own incum- 
bent President. 


It is true that the mass demonstrations 
in America have stopped for the time 
being, although the actions planned for 
this October and November may prove 
to have the kind of massive character we 
have not seen since 1967, But they have 
stopped for two reasons, the first of 
which Alan Sophrin gave well enough, 
when he pointed out that we had tried 
everything in normal political areas that 
could be tried and had seen no results, 
and in frustration began to back away 
from activity. The second reason, how- 
ever, was that the activity that was 
carried on became increasingly violent as 
the younger anti-war activists despaired 
of going through political channels. 


Confrontations 


The willingness of younger activists to 
engage in confrontations and to reduce a 
struggle for peace to the chant, “Hey, 
hey, hey, LBJ, how many kids did you 
kill today? ” or more recently, “Ho, ho, 
Ho Chi Minh, the NLF is going to win!” 
left older and more moderate elements 
at a loss for what to do. (I don’t blame 
them for being at a loss—I am at a loss 
myself, being unwilling to try to solve 
world problems with chants or slogans of 
revolutionary violence.) But it is em- 
phatically not true, in my view, that the 
peace movement did not have an impact. 


One of the reasons for our present slow 
disengagement from the war, and it is 
the reason that pacifists are terribly 
reluctant to admit, has been the extra- 
ordinary heroism of the Vietnamese 
people who struggled against impossible 
odds long after they should have 
accepted defeat, and managed to bring 
the greatest military power in the world 
to its knees in the jungles and swamps 
of Vietnam. But that is only part of the 
case. 


Leaving aside the fact that one of the 
reasons for the heroism of the Viet- 
namese was a sense of worldwide 
support, including the sense of support 
they felt from the American movement, 
there was the additional fact that, within 
America, by 1968 the war had become 
an intolerable political burden. Deser- 
tions from the Army are at an extra- 
ordinary point today, antagonism to the 
draft has risen very sharply among 
younger people, and the government 
found itself engaged in a struggle which 
for the first time in our history did not 
unify the nation. 


One of the points about the Vietnam 
war which caught me by surprise was the 
failure of that war to unify us. I knew 
that some in the peace movement and 
some abroad felt that, as the death toll 
increased, Americans would finally wake 
up to the horror of the war and move to 
negotiate. I was convinced that they were 
wrong, that the common experience in 
our wars in the past, and the experience 
of most nations at war, was for the blood 
thirst to increase as the blood was 
spilled. 


In World War II, I see no evidence that 
any nation negotiated for peace until it 
had been absolutely and irrevocably 
smashed in a military sense. Terrible 
losses were sustained by every nation 


that engaged actively in that war. but 
there was in this country no significant 
movement towards a negotiated peace, 
there was none that I know of in 
England, none in Germany, Russia, 
Japan, etc. On the contrary, a nation 
tends to rally behind its leadership 
during a war and ordinarily Sophrin 
would be correct when he says that the 
President could point to the domestic 
opposition and blame us for the length 
of the war and even blame us for the 
increase of battle deaths. 


I had anticipated that the peace move- 
ment would be literally wiped out by 
public antagonism back in 1966 or 1967. 
When one is attacking the American 
people, a popular pastime for intellec- 
tuals in my own country and abroad, it 
is well to remember that this benighted 
and lumbering nation did not follow the 
lead of the generals and the Pentagon 
and the politicians who were so terribly 
patriotic in 1964, 1965, and 1966. They 
did not turn on us. There was no general 
attack on the movement. The indictments 
that did occur, of hundreds of young 
people and of men iike Dr Spock, did 
not terrify or divide the movement but 
left it more vigorous than it had been 
before. 


Impossible to govern 


All of these things speak well for 
America at a time when so little else 
about my country does speak well of it. 
What Johnson faced in 1968 was a nation 
that he found it impossible to govern 
effectively, a nation where he could 
travel only under wartime security, a 
nation that had refused, despite every 
bullying tactic that he could use, to 
unite behind his war. 


It is possible that if Kennedy had lived, 
the charisma of Kennedy could have 
Yallied the people. Johnson did not have 
charisma. Nixon does not have charisma. 
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One of about 60 members of the 
Vietnam Day Committee at Berke- 
ley, California, who tried on August 
23, 1965, to block a troop train 
carrying Vietnam conscripts. The 
man (bottom picture) just managed 
to get out of the way. 


This was not a popular war at any point 
and it became less popular as it went on. 
If the peace movement is less active 
today, I might suggest that in addition 
to the two reasons I gave earlier, one 
reason has been the awareness on the 
part of many people that the govern- 
ment was disengaging itself from that 
conflict, even 'though the disengagement 
is taking longer than we had hoped and 
longer by far than it ought. 


Vietnam will never be forgotten, and if 
I had more time I could outline some of 
the reasons why the war is a turning 
point, in my view, in American foreign 
and domestic policy. This war has divided 
us as no other in our history except our 
own Civil War, which we have not yet 
been able to forget. This war has turned 
youth against older persons, it has turned 
the ghetto against the politicians, it 
is increasingly turning troops in the 
field against their commanders. We 
learned, out of this long and tragic ex- 
perience of an anti-war movement, that 
we could in fact affect national policy, 
and we did in fact affect national policy. 


There is every reason to believe that 
Johnson would have continued to escal- 
ate the war. Hanson Baldwin, the New 
York Times military analyst who is privy 
to the Pentagon’s leading figures, estim- 
ated long before the major escalation 
that a total of 500,000 to a million men 
would be needed in Vietnam. - The 
Pentagon got its 500,000 but it never got 
anywhere near the one million. 


continued on page 7 
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o-W Africa: 5 jailed for life 


from page 1 


October 4—for the withdrawal of South 
Africa from Namibia. Failing this, the 
Council will ‘meet immediately to 
determine effective measures.” 


Sadly, the only effective measures to far 
in hindering progressive apartheid and 
land apportionment in Namibia, have 
been carried out by SWAPO and the 
Herero people. Ten years ago, Western 
Hereros in Windhoek rioted against 
attempts to remove them from their 
traditional township to a new one, called 
Katutura. 


During the next few years they adopted 
a campaign of non-violent resistance to 
the administration. But in 1968, the 
government announced heavy penalties 
for employing any workers resident in 
Windhoek, and said that no compensa- 


tion would be paid to property owners 
after August 31. The resistance ended. 


So long as the United States, Britain, 
France and Canada withhold their sup- 
port from sanctions against the Republic, 
the United Nations will continue to be a 
parliament of fowls. 


In the long run, only the Namibians can 
take over their own country. Armed 
struggle will continue to bring their 
plight to the notice of a quiesent world, 
but perhaps only mass resistance—on the 
pattern laid down by the Hereros—could 
defeat South Africa’s attempt to absorb 
the entire territory. 


The dignity and the moral strength of 
Namibia was summed up by Desmond 
Francis, a South African Indian, who was 
recently in Pretoria Central Prison with 
the Ovambo freedom fighters convicted 
oe week (see Sunday Times, August 


Protests at Rio Tinto 


Roger Moody reports: Scores of police 
guarded the London headquarters of 
Conzinc (Rio Tinto-Zinc) in St James’ 
Square last Friday as 20 demonstrators 
protested against the company’s brutal 
treatment of islanders in Bougainville, 
New Guinea. 


The protesters had intended entering 
the building to hand out leaflets insisting 
that the question of native land rights 
be raised in the Trusteeship Council of 
the United Nations. (Bougainville is a 
UN trusteeship territory.) They found 
the offices locked and barricaded. 


Rio |‘ Tinto-Zine’s chairman, Sir Val 
Duncan—author of the recent report on 
the reorganisation of the British Foreign 
Office—was “not at home.” Nonetheless, 
a doorman took liberal quantities of 
leaflets, presumably to give out inside, 
while employees of the firm were 
chatted up at lunch by the demon- 
strators. 

According to John Roberts, convenor of 
the group which organised the demon- 
stration (Australian-New Zealand Action 
Committee, 45 Norland Square, London 
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WI11—BAY 4273) there has been a lot 
of ‘“sentimenetal tear-shedding” in 
Australia over the fate of the Bougain- 
villians, as they face encroachment from 
the huge copper-mining firm. 


But Roberts points out that the islanders 
are not resisting technology as such— 
many of them would welcome the chance 
to develop the island’s resources—only 
exploitation. Conzinc intends to build not 
only a port on the island, but also a 
smelter. This will create gross inflation 
of the local economy, and force many 
islanders to join a pool of cheap, low- 
grade labour. The Bougainvillians 
cannot emigrate to Australia because of 
the “White Australia policy.” 


In Melbourne, a move is being made by 
the local branch of the Waterside 
Workers Federation to have all materials 
destined for the Conzine project blacked, 
and all men working on the project 
blacklisted. A resolution to this effect 
should be debated early in September at 
the Australian Congress of Trade 
Unions. 


Meanwhile, Conzinc seems to be holding 
fire on its developments in Bougainville 
—‘the brightest jewel in Conzinc’s 
crown” as its last annual report put it. 
It is no doubt awaiting the result of a 
current attempt by Paul Lapun (MP for 
South Bougainville in the Papua-New 
Guinea Assembly) to get an injunction 
against its activities from the Australian 
High Court. 


“When you think of a terrorist, you 
think of a person who kills without 
reason. But these are real people— 
proud people and extremely gentle 
people who are just not prepared to 
be pushed around.” 


Their fate is just not something we can 
conveniently forget. 


Nixon nurses 
US pride 


Richard Nixon’s announcement to post- 
pone any further reduction of American 
troops in Vietnam took his own advisers 
by surprise as much as the rest of the 
world. 


The US government, in accordance with 
what was believed to be Presidential 
policy, had been making detailed plans 
for the eventual withdrawal of all US 
forces in south-east Asia. The Defence 
Secretary announced last week that the 
overall strength of the combined armed 
forces would shortly be slashed by 
100,000 men, and the Pentagon put out 
the story that a further 100,000 would 
be discharged by the end of this year. 


Talks were also arranged with the Thai 
government on the question of the reduc- 
tion in American forces stationed there, 
and the prevailing scheme was an opera- 
tion to get out of South Vietnam as 
quickly as possible, and to leave that 
country together with Laos and Thailand 
to look after their own affairs. 


Perhaps the reason for Nixon’s behaviour 
is to be found not so much in the 
realm of military strategy as in a more 
fundamental field. On May 14 Nixon 
announced that there could not be any 
unilateral withdrawal of troops nor 
acceptance of terms at the Paris Peace 
Talks which could amount to a disguised 
defeat. Pride is a most formidable enemy 
of any peace. 


ARMS-MAN 


Lester Suffield, 58 year-old London Sales 
Manager of British Leyland, is to replace 
(Sir) Ray Brown as Britain’s arms sales- 
man. He is expected to boost Britain’s 
£170 million a year arms export business. 


His own experience has been limited to 
flogging Leyland “Gipsy” military 
vehicles. But he is said to have absorbed 
some of the Stokes’ (Donald Stokes, the 
first arms-salesman) sales techniques, so 
the business world’s reaction to his 
appointment is one of enthusiasm. 


In occupied East Anglia 


Janice Ogg writes: The most outstand- 
ing, and most ironic contrast in Britain, 
between this country’s potential and the 
waste wrought by the military preoccupa- 
tions of the government, is to be seen in 
East Anglia. 


Here Britain really is the “green and 
pleasant land ’—so the military installa- 
tions scattered throughout the region are 
more out of place than usual. East 
Anglia is the most militarised part of 
Great Britain and is becoming more so, 
with bases which had been run down now 
being redeveloped to take new weapons, 
RAF bases being expanded for NATO, 
and new installations being built such 
as the early warning project at 
Orfordness. 


Although surroundings are so beautiful, 
this is a depressed area—working hours 
are longer, wages are lower, education 
facilities and health services are more 
inadequate than in any other area of 
England, a country not renowned for 
providing these necessities in abundance 
anywhere. 


Defence ‘elephants’ 


The East Anglian Economic Planning 
Council has stated that a huge injection 
of public investment is necessary to 
bring this region’s economy up to a level 
that can be called satisfactory, but this 
cannot be forthcoming with the govern- 
ment cutting down public spending in 
just about everything bar “ defence ”’. 


So while East Anglia’s economy stag- 
nates for want of public funds a wide 
variety of expensive ‘“ defence” white 
elephants are thrust upon her, often 
without any local body having any say 
in the matter. 


More important than the stupidity is the 
danger for East Anglia. The recent 
incident of a plane being taken unlaw- 
fully from Mildenhall is alarming, but 
considering that many nuclear bombers 
are stationed in the area it becomes 
terrifying. 

CND were asked by the local peace com- 
mittee to make this issue known nation- 
ally. Following a conference in Ipswich 
in July, we have planned a national 
demonstration for Saturday, September 
6, which will combine marches and 
meetings in Ipswich and Woodbridge 
with demonstrations at the USAF base 
of Bentwaters and at the early warning 
project at Orford. 


We will assemble at 10.30 am in the 
forecourt of Ipswich Town Hall. Groups 
are expected from as far away as Bristol, 
and London CND will be sending a 
coach. We will leave from 14 Gray’s Inn 
Road, WCl1, at 7.30 pm on Friday, 
September 5. Overnight accomodation is 
being provided in local church halls for 
Friday night—bring your sleeping bag. 
Return fare will be £1. 

Further details about the militarisation 
of East Anglia and the demonstration 
can be obtained from CND, 14 Gray’s 
Inn Road, WC1 (01-242 3872/3.) 


‘British 
pilot 

dies in 
Nigeria’ 


“A British pilot, serving with the 
Nigerian Army, crashed fatally on July 
20 with a Mig, near Port Harcourt. 
This news was only released on Tuesday, 
August 5, from very reliable sources in 
Lagos. 


“The pilot, Miles Thomestan, who 
normally landed with empty tanks, 
crashed only a minute before landing 
time. The Nigerian government has 
guaranteed his widow and two children 
a very high compensation. They are 
living in Lagos.” 

This item appeared in the Lucerne 
newspaper Vaterland on Wednesday, 
August 6, as an Agence France Presse 
despatch. The English translation 
appeared in Biafra News, published by 
ibe Britain-Biafra Association, on August 


Making sense 
of the military 


from page 2 


In 1963 Britain signed a secret treaty 
with the Kenyan government covering 
troops and equipment in times of 
emergency. In July 1967 over 300 British 
officers and men assisted the Kenyan 
armed forces in incursions into Somali 
territory in which unarmed Somali 
civilians were killed. 


This led to the Somalis accusing the 
British of collusion in Kenya’s policy 
of exterminating the Somali people. 
Proof of this was supplied in the East 
African Standard of July 13, 1967 show- 
ing Major G. W. Langford, commanding 
the lst Battery of the Kenya Army 
Artillery, standing alongside 120mm 
mortars. The Daily Telegraph of March 
7, 1964, commented on the logistic and 
technical support given by British troops 
in the North East Region. 


This item is included here because it is 
an example of the consequences of secret. 
treaties signed between the British 
government and foreign nationals, which, 
their number being totally unknown, can 
implicate this country in an unquantified 
number of the external and internal 
security problems of foreign nationals. 


The extracts above, which show the 
concern of the military to avoid public 
indignation, have been selected to illus- 
trate the extreme vulnerability of the 
military to the social, economic and 
political climate. For all the “strategy ” 
and “ obligations’ are of an essentially. 
ephemeral nature. 


By permission 


The military are thankfully not in con- 
trol of their own destinies. They exist 
by permission of the politician. And 
some politicians are prone to act on 
public opinion and public outrage. Which 
explains the sensitivity of the military to 
any voice which can threaten their own 
position. Their dreams, careers, and well- 
paid jobs depend not so much on their 
ability in their chosen profession, as in 
the aphonic acceptance of militarism by 
the people. 


It would be unrealistic to think that 
there can be much run-down of the 
system under the present political struc- 
ture, but the smallest, seemingly-hopeless 
action can have results -beyond the 
wildest dreams of the instigator. The 
conscience of one Cornish housewife led 
to a public outcry over Nancekuke, the 
opening of Porton to the public, and a 
revision of germ-warfare policy at the 
highest level. The actions of a thousand 
housewives can achieve a thousand times 
more. 


SUCCOURED ON RELIGION 


Adrian 
Mitchell’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Now I know that revolutionary Catholic 
priests have died fighting for freedom 
and socialism in South America, and 
Quaker schools are smashing, and Donald 
Soper’s fine as long as he sticks to 
politics, and some of the sayings of 
Jesus are worthy of William Blake—but 
to hell with organised religion. 


In Ireland, the basic human needs of 
liberty, equality and fraternity go to 
blazes while the two big local supersti- 
tions fight it out. 


If the professionals in the churches 
believe in Christ, why don’t they work as 
he did? Jesus didn’t take scholarships so 
he could study to become a rabbi. He 
didn’t ask for a temple and a vicarage 
and a salary and a pension scheme. He 
didn’t push for exclusive propaganda 
rights in schools. 


To Jesus, the churches of England and 


A new Belfast 
in East 
London? 


A new action committee formed from 
five Greater London Council (GLC) 
tenants associations has warned of 
“another Belfast in east London ” if the 
GLC carries out its threat to evict 
tenants witholding last year’s rent in- 
crease. 


Last Wednesday, August 20, a deputation 
to County Hall, London, failed to gain 
any concession from the GLC Housing 
Committee. A spokesman announced that 
“a flying squad of nearly 600” would 
be ready to meet any eviction threat. 


Meanwhile, the first 344 warning letters, 
and 15 notices to quit, have been sent 
to a “random selection” of tenants. On 
August 21, the GLC announced that 
nearly 500 protesters had paid their 
increase in the previous week. The vice- 
chairman of the Housing Committee 
described this as “‘ most encouraging.” 


Mental health 
hospitals: ‘near 
breaking point’ 


“The mental health service is stretched 
almost to breaking-point ”, says a report 
issued last week by the Confederation 
of Health Service Employees, mainly on 
the situation in Manchester and Liver- 
pool hospitals. The British Medical 
Journal on August 21 also launched an 
attack on the “ deteriorating situation ” 
in Britain’s mental hospitals, calling for 
a fourth special English hospital to cope 
with the dangerously disordered. 


In a letter to the Journal, a consultant 
psychiatrist, Dr Jack Bavin, calls con- 
ditions in long-stay hospitals for the old, 
mentally ill and subnormal, “a blot on 
the face of civilisation.” 


BIAFRA AID SHIP 


The sixth Africa Concern relief«ship to 
Biafra, due to leave Runcorn, Cheshire, 
this week with high-protein and salt 
supplies has been delayed. The vessel 
will now call in September. Funds and 
supplies can still be forwarded to 
Runcorn. Address: Biafra Appeal Store, 
Ellesmere Hall, Sutherland Road, 
Runcorn, Cheshire, 


Rome would have been strictly science 
fiction. Vast, rich, propaganda machines, 
thriving on spiritual blackmail. 


He worked differently. He told as much 
of the truth as he could until they killed 
him—like many other good men, religious 
and irreligious. Pve met many people 
like that, most of them members of no 
church, most of them completely 
unknown. 


if the churches cared for this world, 
they would extract their hooks from 
their people, disestablish, disperse and 
house the people instead of God. De- 
escalate organised religion and some of 
the most hopeless political situations in 
the world might become soluble. Even 
Ireland. Even the Middle East. 

And if you ask me about Russia, I would 
point out that many of the opposition 
underground there are currently castrat- 
ing themselves by turning to mysticism. 


# * * 


If you detect personal bitterness in the 
above, you are damn right. I will declare 


my interest. For a few years I attended 
a school where evangelism was the 
dominant religion. We used to go to 
camp in North Wales for intensive Bible 
readings and declarations of conversion. 


The message sank in deep, and the 
message was guilt. And the punishment 
for guilt was hell. I was taught the vile- 
ness and the ugliness of the body. I was 
taught terror. The hell we were threaten- 
ed with was the hell of the sermon in 
poe Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
an. 


In short, we were children with no 
defences, and we were violated. It took 
me about 15 years to shake off most of 
that fear and disgust. I don’t know what 
happened to the others. 


Sure, this was an extreme case. Sure it 
was way back in the 1940s. But Franken- 
stein’s monster (alias the church of 
Christ) keeps rolling along. 


* % * 


QUESTION: But what would you put in 
the place of organised religion? 
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ANSWER: Omnicreed. 


QUESTION: What is Omnicreed? 


ANSWER: A custom-built religion, which 
incorporates the most imaginative ideas 
of all religions and rejects the boring, 
frightening and anti-imaginative con- 
cepts. 


QUESTION: Can you give me some ex- 
amples? 

ANSWER: You bet your sweet soul. The 
Anti-Imagination, known among Omni- 
creed initiates as the Brown Lump, 
embraces such concepts as the Sabbath, 
clergymen, popery, no-popery, and the 
Amen Corner in Westminster Abbey. 
On the other hand, Omnicreed awards its 
Good Churchkeeping Certificate to such 
doctrines as The Immaculate Unction 
of Pope Joan, Nirvana as a Motel, the 
Bank of England Formation Team, Bull- 
dozer Rallies, Calvin as the Inventor of 
Milk Chocolate, Nationalised Delicates- 
sens, Zen Washing Lines and the Com- 
pany of Dogs. 


QUESTION: Have you got a light? 


Fund starts for ‘crisis’ relief work 


A year ago in Federal-held Biafra, a 
Landrover belonging to the Save the 
Children Fund ran over a land-mine, 
killing its two occupants. 


Jonathan Ambache had just gradu- 
ated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and gave up his summer vacation to 
volunteer for work with SCF. Malachy 
Riddle was a newly ordained priest, 
who volunteered to work in Biafra on 
learning that he would not be assign- 
ed a parish for some months. 


They were both rare human beings 
—as their friends and acquaintances 
testify. Their employment with SCF 
was also untypical, in that most over- 
seas volunteers, filling in a year be- 
tween training and work, spend a full 
12 months dealing with long-term 
problems of poverty and ill-health. 


Voluntary Service Overseas (VSO) 
and the British Volunteer Pro- 
gramme, which embraces most of the 
VSO-type organisation in this country, 
actively discourage short-term ser- 
vice in “ crisis” situations. 

Now SCF has chosen to fill the gap. 
A few weeks ago, it launched the 
Ambache/Riddle Memorial Fund, to 
sponsor selected volunteers for work 
with overseas organisations which are 
coping with short-term emergencies. 


Patrons of the Fund include Cardinal 
Heenan and Lady Allen of Hurtwood 
(chief advocate of British adventure 
playgrounds). Every penny subscribed 
goes direct to paying passage and ex- 
penses for volunteers. The Ambache/ 
Riddle Memorial Fund’s address: c/o 
The National Provincial Bank, 99 
High Street, Orpington, Kent. 


Walking to 
the City 
of Dawn 


In October, Margarita Smithwhite, a 
Health Educator with the Greater 
London Council, will walk to Auroville 
in India, where she will become a 
World Citizen. 


Auroville, literally “City of Dawn”, had 
its charter placed inside a foundation 
stone on February 28, 1968. The stone 
was filled with earth collected from 124 
nations of the world. On the charter, 
translated into several languages, were 
the words: 


“Auroville belongs to nobody in 
particular . . . Auroville belongs to 
humanity as a whole.” 


Thus was born the first World City of 
our time. Named after one of India’s 


greatest philosophers and educators, Sri 
Aurobindo, it was the fruit of a “ dream” 
which, the Mother, leader of the Sri 
Aurobindo ashram in Pondicherry, had 
experienced in 1954. 


“There should be a place somewhere 
upon earth that no nation could claim as 
its sole property,” she wrote, ‘“ where all 
the fighting instincts of man would be 
used exclusively to conquer the causes 
of his suffering.” ‘ 


Later, concrete plans were drawn up by 
the Mother’s grandson-in-law, French 
architect Roger Anger. He envisaged a 
lotus-shaped city, divided into four 
zones—residential, work-industrial, cul- 
tural, and international (home of cultural 
pavilions of all nations and various 
Indian states). Auroville would be self- 
supporting, the basis of her economy 
agricultural. She would “attract a 
strange breed of industrialist, who will 
work voluntarily for the community.” 


And in this modern seat of original 
communism, there would be no taxes, 
no compulsion as to jobs or styles of 
living, and no judicial system: “ disrup- 
tive” elements would simply be asked 
to leave. 


Now, fifteen years after the original 
dream, Auroville is fast becoming 
reality. It has the support of the 1,500 
members of the Sri Aurobindo ashram, 
the unanimous backing of the UNESCO 
General Assembly, the active help of the 
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Indian government, and the assistance of 
technicians and builders from all over 
the world. 


French, American, Swiss, German, 
Hungarian, English, Chinese, Tanzanian, 
as weil as Indian citizens are currently 
engaged in raising the city up—living 
in ultra-modern houses, with hexagonal 
rooms, at Promesse, one of the projected 
suburbs. The first world citizens— 
Auroson (Swedish mother and German 
father) and Aurofilio (Italian parents)— 
have already been born. 


As a member of the Sri Aurobindo 
Society here, Mrs Smithwhite shares the 
wholist ideals that inspired the Mother 
to conceive of the world city, and especi- 
ally its World University. At the same 
time, she acknowledges that many ques- 
tions about the city will not be answered 
until she gets there—and perhaps not 
until the city is completed in the 1980s. 


Auroville’s own publicity brochure 
admits that the city “offers no ready- 
made solution to the ills of humanity... 
The very freedom which Auroville 
extends is likely to present problems 
which have not been solved elsewhere.” 


Mrs Smithwhite’s trek to India in two 
months time is largely an attempt to get 
publicity for the venture she so passiona- 
tely believes in. But she also needs 
others to join her for the eighteen 
month expedition, and is ready to talk 
with anyone interested before she leaves. 


Shell-BP under fire 


Roger Moody writes: Shell-BP will be 
among the targets of demonstrators 
during Biafra Week from October 24-31. 


Organised by the ‘‘ No Arms for Nigeria ” 
campaign, Save Biafra and Biafra ’69 (a 
group of young people concerned with 
relief) the week will also include a folk 
and pop concert in the Albert Hall, a 
Biafra Ball at Madame Tussaud’s, and a 
rally in Trafalgar Square. The “‘ No arms 
for Nigeria” petition, now circulating 
the country, will be presented at 
Downing Street on Friday, October 24. 


On September 20 and 21, a British con- 
ference for Biafra takes place at the 
Tavistock Hotel, London WC1, sponsored 
by pro-Biafra organisations and organised 
by the Friends of Biafra, 172 North 
Gower Si, London NW1. 


A Co-ordinating Committee for Action 
on Nigeria/Biafra, formed in June, on 
the initiative of Fenner Brockway, has 
attracted the support of about 40 organis- 
ations, including the National Peace 
Council, the Society of .Friends, the 
Peace Pledge Union, the Fire Brigades 
Union, the Ockenden Venture, the 


Haslemere Group and the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 


The committee is calling for an “ inter- 
national arms embargo” as the first 
step towards peace, and has organised 
two gatherings of youth workers and 
young people to consider action. It is 
attempting to see the shadow cabinet in 
the near future—and the US Ambas- 
sador, to persuade the US government to 
act as honest broker on an arms 
embargo. 


In France, a,new alliance of non-violent 
groups concerned about the war has just 
been formed. Called the ‘‘Comite de 
Recherche et d’Action Non-Violente ” 
with headquarters at 143 Rue Raymond- 
Losserand 75, Paris 14, it embraces most 
of the major pacifist organisations in 
France—such as the Movement Contre 
L’Armaments Atomiques (MCAA) and 
Action Civique Nonviolente. 


Its aim is a total] arms embargo, and the 
committee is taking care not to be 
identified with the pro-Biafran lobby. 
From October 20, protest fasts of 15 days 
or more are being planned throughout 
the country. 
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geriatric and psychiatric hospitals 


MURDER BY 


PROXY 


Our National Health Service is currently 
standing trial. Its methods, personnel, its 
priorities, its Minister, and ultimately 
its whole philosophy are being subjected 
to the longest scrutiny in its existence. 


There are few criminals in the court— 
though one Minister has already been 
found wanting and lost his job. But the 
victims are many. They are the thou- 
sands of elderly and mentally subnormal 
patients in our geriatric and long-stay 
hospitals—perhaps the most desperate 
and impoverished members of society. 


The process of publicising their fate 
began two years ago. In 1967, AEGIS 
(Aid for the Elderly in Government 
Institutions) published an indictment of 
treatment meted out by staff to elderly 
patients in seven British hospitals. The 
report, Sans Everything, described beat- 
ings, privations and intimidations, wit- 
nessed recently by the authors as nurses 
or social workers. 


In an inquiry into the AEGIS allegations, 
held in 1968 and in July last year, local 
committees appointed under the 
Regional Hospital Boards substantiated 
certain minor criticisms, but most major 
ones were dismissed. 


‘Complacency’ 


One hospital (Friern Barnet, London) 
qualified for a major overhaul of its 
administration, but hardly a word was 
said on the future responsibilities of 
the Regional Hospital Boards (RHBs), 
the National Health Service, or the 
Ministry of Health. Indeed the Minister 
of Health at the time—Kenneth Robin- 
son—implied that the AEGIS group had 
not only talked through its hat, but 
wilfully raised a false alarm. 


The government inquiry soon came under 
fire. Max Beloff’s description of inquiries 
as “. . . so manned that they turn 
out to be nothing but the system looking 
at itself and finding more to admire than 
to blame ” was taken up approvingly by 
The Times. The Council for Tribunals 
announced that they intended to investi- 
gate the composition of the committees 
in the Inquiry—even though their terms 
of reference technically ruled this out. 


evidence from individual 


Moreover, 


nurses and professional groups support- 
ing the AEGIS call for a drastic re- 
organisation of the mental health and 
geriatric nursing services had _ been 
accumulating through 1967—though 
virtually none of this was taken into 
account by the Minister. 


In July 1967, Manchester Regional Hos- 
pital Board published the Ruck report on 
“care of the aged” in its region. Accord- 
ing to The Times (July 20, 1967) it 
confirmed “in rather more official 
language, many of the more startling 
disclosures presented ... in the book 
Sans Everything”. Three months later, 
the Geriatric and Psychiatric Advisory 
Committees (to the National Health 
Service) themselves deplored “a lower- 
ing of standards of care in hospitals for 
the elderly and sick ”. 


Clearly, then, the 1968 | government 
inquiry was not good enough. Worse 
still was Kenneth Robinson’s attempt 
to gloss over even those criticisms of the 
Service that were made. No wonder the 
second half of 1968 saw mounting pres- 
sure, not only to regard the issue as a 
national ‘“ emergency”, but also to 
remove Kenneth Robinson from the 
Ministry of Health. 


On August 2 last year, the Patients’ 
Association accused the Minister of 
Health of “ complacency ” and urged the 
formation of a special lay committee of 
enquiry, including National Council for 
Civil Liberties, nominees, into conditions 
in geriatric hospitals, They quoted a 
doctor acquainted with Powick Hospital, 
Wiltshire, who said that “ euthanasia 
would be a preferable alternative to 
existence”’ in one of Powick’s wards 
(Sunday Times, July 21, 1968). 


This was followed by the demand of Dr 
Macrae, physician superintendant at 
Bangour Hospital, West Lothian, for a 
patients’ Ombudsman—“ to whom he can 
complain about any aspect of his daily 
living, trivial or serious”. And at the 
beginning of 1969, the chairman of 
AEGIS, Mrs Barbara Robb, took up this 
suggestion, urging the appointment of a 
Hospital Commissioner, to break the 
“existing conspiracy of silence” over 
hospital conditions (The Times, January 
7, 1969). 


In fact, the first six months of this year 
have seen a remarkable breaking of this 
conspiracy of silence. There is no doubt 
that Richard Crossman’s appointment 
helped this process along—but there is 
equally little doubt that he was appoint- 
ed because nurses, some ex-patients and 
their relatives, two Regional Hospital 
Boards, and in the case of Farleigh, the 
police themselves, realised they could 
keep quiet no longer. 


National issue 


The issue has become a national one. On 
January 21, Clare Wallace, a psychiatric 
nurse, told a two-day conference of the 
National Association for Mental Health, 
that patients are given electro-convul- 
sive therapy (ECT) without anaesthetic, 
as a “punishment”, 


“Tmagine if you can”, she said, “the 
state of a depressed and agitated patient 
waiting to have a rubber gag thrust into 
her mouth and wet electrodes applied to 
her temples while she is unable to 
speak, move or breathe ”. 


Also in January, an internal inquiry at 
South Ockenden hospital, Essex, forced a 
male nurse to leave the staff after 
allegations that an epileptic patient had 
been “ beaten with a brush and whipped 
with a leather strap” (Sunday Times, 
January 26). It was not until April 14 
that a full investigation was ordered— 
by the Minister of Health—following 
further allegations of violence, the 
alleged manslaughter of one patient by 
another, and disclosures of “ grave con- 
ditions’ in the wards (Daily Telegraph, 
April 15). 

Seven weeks later, an 80,000-word report 
describing. similar conditions at Ely 
Hospital, Cardiff, landed on Richard 
Crossman’s desk. Prepared by Geoffrey 
Howe, QC, it ‘shocked ministers” and 
caused Mr Crossman to announce 
“major reforms’ in the running of 
mental hospitals. 


These reforms centred on the work of a 
central advisory committee on mental 
health. But this still has to be appointed, 
and in the meantime Crossman has con- 
centrated on stopping the deterioration 
in the hospitals whose conditions he 
knows about, and improving the investi- 
gation procedure into complaints. 


The Minister of Health asked for funds 
to be deflected to Ely from other 
projects in the Welsh region; suspended 
admissions to South Ockenden Hospital; 
and sent a “fifteen-strong flying, squad 
of trouble-shooters” (Barbara Robb, 
Daily Telegraph, June 18) to the hospital 
in the first of a series of special investig- 
ations. : 


In the meantime, complaints by a former 
nurse, Kenneth Saunders, about treat- 
ment of subnormal patients at Farleigh 
Hospital, Somerset, were being referred 
to the South-West RHB—and a fortnight 
later Somerset police announced the com- 
pletion of preliminary investigations into 
the hospital, following the exhumation of 
two former patients in March. 


The case was then referred to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. Certain 
“worrying” aspects of it are still being 
considered by his department. 


But Ely, South Ockenden and Farleigh 
were not the only “shock” probes so 
far this year. Last month, Birmingham 
RHE revealed “overcrowding, under- 
staffing, poor food and patients blue with 
the cold” in its long-stay wards for 
mentally subnormal (Eric Jacobs, Sunday 
Times, July 13). Several hospitals were 
under-spending on food, the beds 
“almost touched” and they were 
severely under-staffed. 


Only in the last three weeks, a father 
has claimed that his son, a patient in 
Burderop Hospital, Wilts, had been 
assaulted by a nurse (Sunday Times, 
August 10) and a mother said her son 
was “punched and kicked” in Rampton 
(Reading Post, August 14). 


Boredom, futility 


Such allegations are not going to stop 
for some time, though as “ everyone 
knows” the remedies are clear. First, 
more money is needed—or rather a 
better distribution of resources. The 
National Health Service takes a smaller 
proportion of our Gross National Product 
than many other countries. 


Even the United States—never claiming 
to have an NHS—spends proportionately 
nearly half as much again as Britain 
does. NHS contributions to mental care 
fall well below that given to general 
hospitals, while expenditure on the needs 
of the long-stay mental subnormal is 
the lowest of all. 


Scandal it undoubtedly is. The Minister 
of Health recognises this, but the guide- 
line he is believed to have laid down is 
for an increased expenditure no more 
than “one half of one per cent of the 
total’—presumably the total current 
budget of the RHBs (Guardian, July 14). 


Again, as “everyone knows”, more staff 
means better relations between patients 
and those employed to treat them, and 
it follows that better salaries would 
attract more competent staff. It follows 
too, that training must never be at the 
expense of those who are meant to be 
assisted (yet this too often is what “ in- 
service” training and that of the teach- 
ing hospitals means). Training should 
encompass more than techniques of 
drug-giving and superficial chats. 


One visitor to Farleigh Hospital some 
while ago found patients had been 
polishing the hinges of doors, as well as 
every metal object in sight. According to 
a nurse he challenged about the practice, 
“the patients enjoy it”. The nurse 
meant that they did not resist it— 
because they had been offered nothing 
else to do, no-one else with whom to 
experience their own reality. 


Patient and protector so often take on 
each other’s aspects, each other’s bore- 
dom and futility in such situations. We 
know that violence breaks out, if only as 
a wild attempt to cut the circular process 
in which treatment is trapped. 


We also know that, just as the majority 
of murders occur in the “family situa- 
tion” of rivalry, jealousy and sudden 
hatred, so, sooner or later, murder will 
out in the intensely person-with-person 
environment of hospital wards, where 
person-to-person relationships are strin- 
gently avoided. 


What is not recognised is that, in our 
present state of affairs, this situation is 
inevitable. 


Kinship system 


As palliatives, it is right to call for a 
Hospital Ombudsman or for independent 
advisory committees; to urge the demo- 
cratisation of Regional Hospital Boards; 
to plan (as AEGIS is trying with its 
Project °70) for the use of hospital 
grounds as rehabilitation “villages”. But 
none of these measures will stop the 
violation of human dignity at its source. 


Inevitably, those we employ to con- 
trol the less amenable, or less likeable, 
members of our community logically 
succumb to acts of destruction. And 
this is what the overt brutality and 
misery in our mental institutions and 
the covert advocacy of narcosis, and 
euthanasia, is all about. 


Not just the viciousness of ignorant, 
impatient men: not just the silence of 
those who knew and would not tell: not 
just ‘the criminal lack of money. Ail 
these deficiencies derive from the basic 
modern requirement to “neutralise ” 
abnormal people for the sake of con- 
venience and to avoid embarrassment. 


In most primitive societies, the sub- 
normal individual is absorbed into a 
kinship system large enough to accept 
and tolerate him. But our own society, 
in the course of centuries, has substituted 
social administration and “shared re- 
sponsibility ” for kinship. 

This responsibility is so shared that no- 
one need ever be finally responsible for 
another human being—unless or until he 
murders one. Community care for the 
mentally sick, in many instances, is 
another variant of this process. 


The vast majority of mentally subnormal 
patients, many elderly so-called “senile 
dementia” cases, and a number of the 
mentally ill, need our hospitals or 
geriatric institutions like they need the 
grave. 


But the alternative is an architectural, 
geographic, educational and industrial 
“re-engineering” of our towns and cities, 
bringing living back to neighbourhood- 
caring and to three- or four- as distinct 
from two-generation families. Few of us 
are willing to contemplate this, let 
alone carry it out. 


While we continue with a National 
Health Service whose hierarchy of 
specialist services militates against treat- 
ing the psyche and soma together as one 
“ person ”—-and while medical practices 
attempting this unity of treatment (such 
as homeopathy and osteopathy) are 
regarded as mixtures of humbug and in- 
expertise—we will inevitably generate 
segmented people in a divided com- 
munity. 


Violence will continue to be done in our 
hospitals—by proxy, and by all of us. 


Catholic insurrection 


Bob Overy (‘Catholic insurrection”, 
August 22) creates an entirely wrong 
impression when he says that “ Catholic 
areas in Derry and Belfast can be said 
to have staged a successful insurrection 
against continued Unionist rule.” 


This suggests that the people in the 
Roman Catholic areas of Derry and 
Belfast started, or at least propagated, 
the recent riots in Northern Ireland with 
the specific intention of overthrowing 
the Unionist government. 


Whilst not denying that there are indeed 
some individuals who had this intention, 
and who are no doubt at this moment 
busily engaged in promulgating “in- 
surrectionary ” views within the confines 
of Free Derry, the vast mass of the 
people involved in Derry and Belfast 
were fighting against the RUC and “B” 
Specials because they perceive them as 
a body of partial and vengeful indivi- 
duals, rather than as a body symbolising 
Unionist power. 


As John Hume has said, they fought, 
as they see it, to protect their homes and 
perhaps their lives, not considering the 
long-term political implications. Why 
else the welcome for British troops, 
under the command of a government 
committed to uphold Unionism? 


The insurrectionary quality consists in 
the demands made by Bernadette Devlin 
and Eamonn McCann, that the Constitu- 
tion be suspended and a constitutional 
conference take place between West- 
minster, Stormont and the Republic, and 
that of the Civil Rights Association for 
Westminster control. 


Presumably it is these demands, plus 
Hume’s for “an acceptable solution ”— 
made on the basis of the threat to main- 
tain the barricades in the Bogside until 
they are met—which constitute what 
Bob Overy calls “a decisive movement 
for Catholic Power.” 


By this, I take him to mean the attempt 
to use, for exclusively Catholic ends, the 
power derived from the anarchic and 
autonomous state of Free Derry, and 
from the recognition of its people’s 
suffering in the eyes of the world. 


Agreed, Bernadette, McCann and Hume 
are attempting to use this power to force 
change. But it is wrong to imply that 
this is a new policy decision on the part 
of all the tendencies in the civil rights 
movement. The CRA has used its power 
before in this way in its ultimatum of 
April, when it threatened disorder in the 
streets if demands were not met. 


In any case, a truly Catholic power 
movement would be calling tout court 
for abolition of the border—for nothing 
else will rid the Roman Catholics of the 
feeling of second class citizenship, what- 
ever political rights they attain. 


Finally, although of course any constitu- 
tional change will anger the extreme 
Protestants and risk exacerbating further 
the situation, similarly, the alternative of 
no change means that the conditions 
which provoked last week’s rioting 
remain unchanged. 


Bob, Overy’s own solution I feel to be 
unrealistic. How does he think that the 
very people amongst the Protestants who 
will benefit from self-help and com- 
munity projects—i.e. the working class 
from whom Paisley draws his most 
fervent support—will ever join in 
projects instigated by people they believe 
to be “bloody Fenians ’’—i.e. the Civil 
Righters—the only people likely to initi- 
ate such projects? 


There is no change that can be made 
without angering some section of the 
community; and it is too late to advocate 
political inaction in the cause of com- 
munity relations. Since change is inevi- 
table, clearly it must be in the direction 
of justice. 


I believe that neither political and social 
justice nor good community relations 
can be achieved under Unionism as it 
now exists. Thus, some sort of interven- 
tion to force change is an unfortunate 
necessity; and it is unfair to characterise 
these demands on the part of civil rights 
notables as “‘ disastrous ”. 


Jessica Sacret, 
314 St Paul’s Rd, London N1. 


Bob Overy replies: My intention was to 
explain how the British government has 
been forced to intervene directly in 


Northern Ireland. The impression I 
wanted to convey was that after five days 
of rioting one had to see the Catholic 
section of the community as being in 
revolt. I tried to show this by quotation 
from the statements of civil rights 
leaders. 


I would now add to the story in one 
very important particular. There clearly 
has been an “insurrection” in Derry’s 
Bogside and Belfast’s Falls Road areas— 
and Kevin Boyle of the Civil Rights 
Association made it very clear in the 
Irish Times of August 18 that the CRA 
was representing the views of local 
committees when he said that “the 
people of Bogside and Falls Road are not 
prepared to allow the troops to be 
withdrawn.” 


However, I certainly believe now that 
the terrible suffering and vulnerability 
of the Catholic population of Belfast on 
the Thursday and Friday nights, when 
the ‘‘B” Specials went on the rampage, 
and of the Bogside families on Tuesday 
and Wednesday under tear-gas attack, 
was as great and possibly a greater factor 
in forcing British intervention, as the 
elements of rebellion. Insofar as non- 
violence is the acceptance of vulnera- 
bility, it is important to see how power- 
ful was the vulnerability of the Northern 
Ireland Catholic population to further 
outrages in forcing the British govern- 
ment’s hand. 


I did not mean to suggest that the riots 
were started by Catholics with the 
specific intention of overthrowing the 
Unionist government—though in her 
desire to present the Catholic population 
in a “self-defensive” posture I think 
that Jessica Sacret underestimates both 
the political consciousness and the buoy- 
ant aggressiveness of Catholics in Derry 


‘and Belfast. 


Although I am a pacifist, I have no 
desire to take the easy way of blaming 
both sides equally or of refusing to 
blame either side. My own. belief is that 
the root of Northern Ireland’s problem 
lies in Unionism and that the civil rights 
movement, in attacking Unionism, has 
adopted a disastrous policy of encourag- 
ing civil disruption as a means of forcing 
change without an adequate pepular 
basis in non-violence. 


The civil rights strategy began to go 
wrong, in my view, last January with the 
Belfast-Derry march and the first Derry 
Commune behind the barricades. British 
intervention became a tolerable option 
for most Catholics last January when 
civil rights -leaders joined the Labour 
Left in calling for just that. Only now, 
however, have civil rights leaders acted 
decisively in using Catholic insurrection 
and vulnerability as an overwhelming 
argument for the abolition/suspension 
of Stormont and the disbandment of the 
“B” Specials. 


I call this “ Catholic Power” because a 
number of People’s Democracy activists 
(notably, Michael Farrell in New Left 
Review 55) have used this ferm to 
describe a possible “civil rights” 
strategy when Catholics self-consciously 
act together as a group to force con- 
cessions out of the Unionist power struc- 
ture and in that act wilfully cut them- 
selves off from the immediate possibility 
of making common non-sectarian 
struggle with most Protestants. 


Jessica Sacret herself believes that non- 
sectarian struggle is now impossible. It 
is because I believe: (1) that British 
intervention takes us further away from 
the problem of sectarianism in Northern 
Ireland and won’t solve it; (2) that the 
overwhelming escalation of sectarianism, 
the destruction of 500 homes, 4,000 home- 
less, hundreds of injured and eight 
deaths are disastrous; and (3) that the 
possibilities for radical non-violence— 
not “political inaction ”"—have scarcely 
been tried in Northern Ireland, that I 
continue to see non-violence as a tenable 
option. 


The ‘mass-mind’ 


Tina Morris (August 15) spoke of the 
“mass-mind”. Godfrey Featherstone 
(August 22) said it doesn’t exist. But I 
have noticed this in both loved ones and 
acquaintances, and in myself. 


The evils of our time are so all-pervading 
that to fully realise them would threaten 
our sanity. So we “turn a blind eye” 
to certain evils e.g. racialism, poverty, 
sickness, starvation etc, and allow our 


jLetters 


attitudes to be moulded by other people 
and the mass media. Hence the “ mass- 
mind”. 

It is the job of Peace News, and other 
forward looking periodicals, to keep us 
constantly alive and aware of the evils 
that exist—and the good that could be 
if we act to bring it about. 


Frances Howard, 
38 Hampden Road, Hitchen, Herts. 


Indian hypocrisy 


The Gandhi Centenary Year is being 
celebrated all over the world, and rightly 
so. But, as a supporter of the Nagas (a 
non-Indian people who declared their 
independence on August 14, 1947, and 
have been fighting for it ever since), I 
am sickened by the hypocrisy of present- 
day India in basking in the reflected 
glory of the Mahatma. 


Concerned about their future, a delega- 

tion of Nagas met Gandhi on July 19, 

1947, to ask his help and he told them: 
“Nagas have every right to be inde- 
pendent. We did not want to live 
under the domination ofthe British 
and they are now leaving us. I want 
you to feel that India~-is yours. I feel 
that the Naga Hills are mine just as 
much as they are yours. But if you 
say that they are not mine, the matter 
must stop there. 


“IT believe in the brotherhood of man. 
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I do not believe in force or forced 
unions. If you do not wish to join the~ 
Union of India, nobody will force you 
to do that.” 


When the Naga delegates pointed out 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Governor of 
Assam, was threatening to do exactly 
that, Gandhi exclaimed, “Sir Akbar is 
wrong! ... He cannot do that! ...I 
will come to the Naga Hills; I will ask 
eee to shoot me first before one Naga 
is shot.” 


Nevertheless, in its subsequent attempt 
to break the wiil of the Nagas, the Indian 
Army caused the death of a fifth of the 
population by shooting, burning and 
hanging (while hardly a word was print- 
ed anywhere in the world) and my 
information is that conditions in Naga- 
land today are as bad as at any time 
since the cease-fire of 1964, with daily 
harassment of the natives by a “foreign ” 
army of occupation (one Indian soldier 
to every five Naga civilians!). 


My numerous letters to Indian politi- 
cians, officials and journalists in New 
Delhi, Shillong and London, enquiring 
about incidents and atrocities, receive no 
reply (not even an acknowledgement). 
Coupling this information with the fact 
that non-Indian reporters are not allowed 
into Nagaland, even the most gullible 
should have little difficulty in doubting 
the truth of Indian propaganda. 


Raymond Hutchinson, 
Harrow. 


IN THE BELLY 
OF THE WHALE 


from page 3 


The peace movement in this country and 
elsewhere in the world may have per- 
suaded the Chinese that they could afford 
not to intervene in a struggle that other- 
wise would have demanded their direct 
intervention. The peace movement almost 
certainly made it impossible for the 
Pentagon to invade North Vietnam, plans 
for which had been drawn up and the 
invasion of which had been widely 
discussed as the war in the South bogged 
farther and farther down. 


I think one of the problems with Alan 
Sophrin’s approach is that he is so 
typically American. He was one of those 
who worked very hard for a period of 


time and expected almost instant results. 
The results were not instant and there- 
fore he is inclined—it is a common 
American habit—to write off his work 
as being without value. 


He is wrong, the work of the 100,000 
Alan Sophrins in this country was in its 
own way every bit as important as the 
military struggle in Vietnam itself. Paci- 
fists must understand the tragic relation- 
ship between the military activities in 
Vietnam and our own movement, but 
non-pacifists around the world should 
also have the humility to realise that 
the ending of the war in Vietnam, when 
it finally does come, will owe a great deal 
to our non-violent movement struggling 
in the belly of the imperialist whale. 
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This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as Complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hail, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


29 August Friday 


LONDON. Folk Club. Fishmongers Arms, Waod 
Green High Road. 


30-31 August Sat-Sun 


ISLE OF WIGHT. Festival of Music, at Woodside 
Bay near Ryde. Groups booked include Bob 
Dylan and the Band, the Who, Family, Pent- 
angle, King Crimson and many others. Write for 
details to Friery Creations Ltd, Tavistock 
House, Ward Road, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight. 


31 August Sunday 


LONDON WI. 8 pm. Cornucopia Resturant and 
Coffee House (Health and Vegetarian Foods), 
57a Ridinghouse Street, Live Jazz and Folk 
Music. Adm 3s éd. 


1 September Monday 


LONDON Nl. WRI Peace Workers Lunch was 
wrongly announced last week for Bank Holiday 
ap ih It will be held next Monday, Septem- 
er 8. 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788, 


PORTSMOUTH. Navy Day Demonstration. ‘‘ See 
the Ships and meet the men'"’. Limited leaflets 
availabie. For fuller details contact Portsmouth 
Area Peace Action Group, c/o 15 Bransbury 
Road, Eastrey, Portsmouth 34473. 


2 September Tuesday 


LONDON WI, 8 pm. St Annes House, 57 Dean 
Street, Ian Henderson, ‘* Social Inadequacy and 
Christian Action ’’, 


3 September Wednesday 


LONDON Nil. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 
Office 5 Caledonian Road, Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


4 September Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam Lunch. 


5 September Friday 


LONDON NWI. 6 pm. Public Meeting, Friends 
House, Euston Road. Quaker Service in Viet- 
nam, speakers Gordon and Celia Barclay, Jack 
and Jill Richards. These talks will be illustrated 
with colour slides. 


6 September Saturday 


EAST ANGLIA, 10.30 am. A National Demon- 
stration will leave Ipswich. Coaches will go 
from London. Marching to Orford to protest 
against militarisation of East Anglia and the 
new “ Project’’ at Orfordness. Further details 
from CND London office. CHA 3872. 


8 September Monday 


LONDON NI. 12.30 pm-2 pm, 3 Caledonian Road. 
Peace Workers ‘Lunch. All welcome. WRI Re- 
freshments 2s 6d. 


9 September Tuesday 


LONDON W1. 8 pm. St Annes House, 57 Dean 
Street, Michael Schofield. ‘‘ Sexual Behaviour 
and Young People’’. 


13 September Saturday 


LONDON NW3. Jumble Sale. 2.30 pm at Con- 
gregational Hall, Lyndhurst Road. Contact 
Maria Gaster with offers of jumble and help at 
PRI 9030. CND. ‘ 


Londonderry, August 24 


A correspondent writes: It is now 
almost two weeks since the barri- 
cades were erected around Derry’s 
Bogside. Amongst the people here, 
the feeling is that the barricades 
must remain—as a symbol both to 
their own people and to the outside 
world of a new won independence of 
thought and action. 


During the period of active fighting, 
demands for the abolition of Stor- 
mont and the “B” Specials were 
easy to formulate and adhere to. 
Now, with a line of British troops 
guarding each entrance to the Bog- 
side from the old city, a situation 
of stalemate exists. 


The natural sense of community, 
and the camaraderie of the people 
who “beat the RUC ”—“ We are the 
people!”—help to maintain unity 
behind the barricades. But now a 
much more complex relationship has 
emerged between the ordinary 
Roman Catholic people of the Bog- 
side and groups such as the Young 
Socialists and the People’s Demo- 
eracy working amongst them. 


It was-possible to see how this rela- 
tionship stands at present at an 
open air meeting on Sunday after- 
noon. Speeches by Young Socialists 
explaining the true class nature of 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application, 


Personal 


CHEAP and efficient duplicating. 100 Fools- 
cap 12s 6d, 500 Foolscap 48s post paid. 
Samples and details of other sizes. From: 
Alan Taffe, 5 Cambrai Crescent, Eccles, 
Manchester M30-8HP. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s_ dozen. 
Personal Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


“T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another ’’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WCl. 

the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
Freethought, rational ethics and _ civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Interest- 
ed? Write Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum Road, 
Redcar, Teeside, England. 


QUAKER SERVICE IN VIETNAM. Speakers 
Gordon and Celia Barclay, Jack and Jili 
Richards. The talks will be illustrated with 
colour slides. Public Meeting, Friends 
House, Room 7/8/9, Friday September 5 
at 6 pm, 


the struggle in Ireland were received 
with less attention and applause 
than those with a far older, more 
emotional content—Irish Republi- 
canism, The essentially conservative 
Irish working class of Bogside are 
not yet revolutionaries. 


At the same time, it must be said 
that, so far, not much time has been 
available for these groups to get 
their ideas across. That the YS 
may feel encouraged by their ex- 
perience in Bogside is shown by the 
decision to hold daily political dis- 
cussions in the open air from now 
on. A great deal of political litera- 
ture of all kinds is being distributed 
and read. 


A fiddlers’ Feif 


Various social projects have been 
started besides those which have 
received earlier publicity, such as 
Radio Free Derry, the Barricades 
Bulletin, and the BUC (Bogside 
Ulster Constabulary). As well as the 
daily political discussions, there are 
regular film shows sponsored by the 
YS. A suggestion has been made to 
invite every fiddler, piper and tin 
whistle player in Ireland to a great 
Feif in the Bogside. 


Meanwhile, the tactics of the Bog- 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world: Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock 
of books, paperbacks, peace. literature, 
greeting cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 
6 pm Monday to Saturday. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London Nil. TER 4473. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription 
to both for two months: 8s post free. 84b 
Whitechapel High Street, (Angel Alley), 
London El. 


REALITY, South African liberal bi-month- 
ly. Ten shillings for six issues from Miss 
J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg SA or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl. 


THE FREE THINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. ‘Every week. 6d 
Free copy from : The Freethinker, (P) 
103 Borough High Street, London SE1. 


SARVODAYA, 
Bhoodan movement in 
obtained from Housmans 
Caledonian Road, London Nt}. at 
yearly, or 1s 6d (post 4d) each issue. 


monthly magazine of the 
India, may be 
Bookshop, 5 
22s 


SUICIDAL WAR: Conscription and Common 
Market; Power in Private Hands; Men on 
Moon; Dearer Food; ‘‘ Civilised ’' Britain; 
Incredible Nuclear Policy; BBC and Public; 
American Militarism; Labour Arms Sales; 
Saving by Disarmament; Starving to 
Death; Sovietism and pacifism; Rhodesia; 
Biafra: Immigrants discussed in ‘‘ DAY 
BY DAY’, 1s 4d post free. 141 Woola- 
combe Road, SE3. 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
Socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London ECi, 


Behind the Bogside barricades 


siders are to wait and see. “ The ball 
is in practically everybody's court 
except ours. We sit tight and wait 
for developments elsewhere”, says 
Eamonn McCann of the Citizens 
Defence Association. 


Statements put out by local Young 
Unionist groups make it clear that 
the Stormont government is under 
pressure from its own supporters in 
the area. The barricades around 
Bogside are said to represent “A 
violation of every citizen’s rights to 
free access to all parts of their city.” 
(As if any Young Unionist has ever 
been to the Bogside.) 


When seen in a wider context, the 
cocky optimism behind the barri- 
cades takes on a slight hint of 
unreality. It is one thing to explain 
the class struggle in Ireland to 
receptive Catholic workers, and 
quite another to convince the Protes- 
tants. The entrenched position of 
“No peace until Unionism is 
smashed ” is typical of Irish politics 
and really only an equivalent of the 
Orange slogan “No surrender”. 


Just how to break the seemingly 
inevitable process of division and 
entrenchment so readily exploited 
by the rulers of Ireland, North and 
South, is the key to success for any- 
one fighting for peace and justice in 
Ireland today. 


For sale 

POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, 
quickly and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in 
for 78s post free. Any Standard size or 
quantity over 24 supplied. Quotations on 
request. Five-day delivery service 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, London SW13, PRO 
7254. 


EDITOR OF PEACE NEWS requires bicycle 
cheap or free, Will be indispensable for 
local reporting. Please contact Roger 
Moody, 5 Caledonian Road, London N11, or 
phone 01-837 4473. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace ‘News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N1. 


Accommodation vacant 


TWO ROOMS, furn, kitchen, garden, 
Neasden, London. £5 one person, £6 10s 
two including hills. Reliable girls only. 
Box 914. 


Situations wanted 


COUNTRY Irishman 58 (in London). Ex- 
TB Patient. Excellent Character. Clerical 
Experience. Needs light job. Part-time 
picoeeie te Can anyone help? Box No. 
913, 


Cinema 

ONO LENNON Ten Premieres Underground 
Eyeopeners Forbidden Festival Loaded 
Screen Participation 25s. New Cinema 
club, 122 Wardour Street, W1, 734-5888. 
Free 36-page programme. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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No 1731 


The people of Bridge, a Kent village 
between Canterbury and Dover on 
the London road to the coast, are 
fed up with what they call motor-way 
traffic tearing through their main 
street all day long. 


Traffic from the Kent motorway 
(M-2) joins the old Roman Road of 
Watling Street (A-2) just before 
Canterbury. Bridge residents want 
the M-2 extended to take the traffic 
load out of their village. 


Because the Ministry of Transport is 
“sitting on the problem”, Bridge 


FRIDAY 29 AUGUST 1969 


residents staged a ten-minute sit- 
down across the road, which they 
call “a death trap”, last Sunday. 


The use of the sit-down and other 
techniques of non-violent obstruction 
is becoming increasingly common in 
Britain when people discover that 
the so-called constitutional channels 
do not work, or do not work quickly 
enough, for them. 


This is a direct legacy of the direct 
action against nuclear weapons stag- 
ed by the Direct Action Committee 
and Committee of 100 ten years ago 


ONE SHILLING 


RESIDENTS BLOCK HIGH STREET 
‘Ministry sits on problem—so do we! 


—and it is interesting that the 
nuclear disarmers’ argument, that 
such civil disobedience should be 
seen as part of the democratic pro- 
cess in a modern society, is now 
sometimes accepted by the authori- 
ties themselves. 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
disparage this sort of protest because 
the authorities are now learning to 
accommodate themselves to it—for 
the deliberate decision to break a law 
publicly and calmly and to await the 
consequences, is not a negligible one. 


